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PASSIONS AND IMPREGNATIONS OF THE PASSIONS 
IN BUDDHISM* 


, s, , cl , ~ ; 
The passions, klesa in Sanskrit, fan-nao KA tw in Chinese, non-mons-pa 
in Tibetan, are torments, defilements of the mind, by virtue of which ac- 
tions (karman) ‘accumulate’ (upacayam gacchanti), that is, they gather force 
and fruitfulness and necessarily produce a retribution, notably a new exist- 
ence in the world of painful rebirth’, 

The impregnations or latent odours of the passions, klesa-vasana in Sans- 
krit, fan-nao hsi K@ he ped in Chinese (also, hsi ch‘ wz —s yu-chi 
ee a , ts’an-chi [xs — ), non-mons-pahi bag-chags in Tibetan, are 
secondary residues of the passions which remain in the mind after the de- 
struction of the passions and determine an irrational, seemingly impassioned 
behaviour. It is thus that a sesame seed perfumed by a flower retains the 
flower’s scent when the latter is no more. 

Klesa and kleSa-vasana are two entirely different things, although Bud- 
dhist speculation was late in distinguishing between them. If the sthaviravada 
and the sarvastivada refer frequently to the klesa, they attach practically no 
importance to the klesa-vasana. In contrast, the latter are discussed at length 
in certain early Buddhist (Hinayanist) sects, and in all the writings of the 
Mahayana. 

The canonical Scriptures, Pali Nikayas and Sanskrit Agamas, subject the 
klesa to a study in depth and submit various classifications of them. They 
particularly emphasise craving (raga), hatred (dvesa) and confusion (moha), 
that triple poison (visatraya), those evil roots (akusalamiila), which defile the 
mind, vitiate action and lead to the round of rebirth. The teaching of the 
Buddha has no other aim than to liberate beings from them: “Just as the 
ocean has only one taste, the taste of salt, so the Buddhist doctrine and dis- 
cipline have only one taste, the taste of vimukti or deliverance’’” . This deliv- 
erance, that is, the destruction of craving, hatred and confusion, is called | 
nirvana®, amrta or immortal*, arhattva or holiness*. It is also qualified as 
perfect knowledge (paririfa in Pali)® for it is inseparably linked to prajna, 
‘wisdom’, the third element (skandha) of the path to nirvana of which it is 
the immediate consequence. 

This prajna is not the same for the holy ones on the three paths of salva- 
tion, but whether it is possessed by a Sravaka, a Pratyekabuddha or a Sam- 
yaksambuddha, it leads infallibly to deliverance (vimukti) and the destruction 
of the vices (@savanam ksaya})’, and is expressed by a two-fold certainty: 
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the awareness of having destroyed the vices (a. srava-Ksaya-jnana ) and the 
conviction that these will not arise again (anutpada-jnana )* . All those who 
reach this point have an equal right to the supreme pidja and can call them- 
selves Arhats: “Birth is exhausted for me; the religious life is practised; that 
which had to be done is done;I foresee no further existence”? . 

The destruction of the passions is the same for all the Arhats, and the 
Buddha proclaimed repeatedly that there is no difference between one deliv- 
erance and another'®. In basing themselves on these authoritative words, 
several masters of the Law maintained that, under differing conditions, the 
Buddha taught only a single Vehicle, since all lead to the same result: the 
destruction of the passions (klesa-prahana)''. 

Alas, both in canonical and para-canonical sources, the texts are there to 
show us that, in various circumstances, the most illustrious of Sravakas, even 
after having achieved holiness and destroyed their passions, continued to 
behave and speak like impassioned men, victims of craving, hatred and con- 
fusion. 

Sariputra, whilst he was a serpent, threw himself into the fire rather than 
re-swallow the poison he had injected. Later, having become an Arhat and 
having been proclaimed by the Buddha to be the greatest among the wise, 
he still retained the spiteful stubbornness of that venomous creature. Invited 
home by a householder, he had partaken of a special dish, far superior in 
quality and quantity to that of his fellows. On his return to the monastery, 
the Buddha reproached him for having eaten impure food. Deeply upset, 
Sariputra vomited his meal and swore never again to accept an invitation to 
someone’s home. Nothing could make him go back on his decision!? . 

His childhood friend, Mahamaudgalyayana, excelled among all the dis- 
ciples in the strength and range of his magical powers, but he had been a 
monkey in his previous lives and holy though he may have been, he would 
gambol whenever he heard music? ?, | 

Devoted as he was to all the rigours of ascetism (dhutaguna), Mahakasya- 
pa was of brahman origin, and having taken up the robe, he preserved the 
pride and severity of his caste. After the death of the Buddha, he took over 
as head of the Community and at Rajagrha convened the first Buddhist 
council. He despised the worthy Ananda, on the pretext that Ananda had 
still not overcome his vices, and directed cruel reproaches at him to prevent 
him from participating in the sittings of the council. The intervention of 
conciliatory fathers was necessary before he would revoke this exclusion! *. 
Besides, neither was MahakaSyapa himself exempt from simian atavism. One 
day, on hearing the music of some great Bodhisattvas, he leapt up from his 
seat and traced some dance steps. Even if the five objects of the divine and 
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human blisses left him completely cold, he was unable to resist a tune! >. 
Brought by force to the monastery, handsome Nanda, half-brother of the 
Buddha, received ordination against his will and was not able to forget his 
young lady friend Janapadakalyani. In order to cure him of his passion, the 
Buddha had to confront him with heavenly nymphs, infinitely more desir- 
able than ordinary mortals. Resigned to his fate, Nanda became a model 
devotee and, fully occupied with watching over his senses, achieved arhat- 
ship! °. His beauty and eloquence made him a highly successful teacher, but 
— for there is a but — before starting to speak, he would survey his audience 
closely and hold his gaze at length on the women! ’. 

Brahmanic atavism weighed heavily on the excellent Pilindavatsa. Accus- 
tomed to addressing people haughtily, he greeted his fellows by calling them 
‘outcaste’ (vrsala). One day, wanting to cross the Ganges and finding no craft 
at his disposal, he called on the divinity of the river in these terms: “You 
outcaste, stop flowing so that I can cross”! ®. In spite of these seemingly in- 
sulting words, there was no contempt in his heart. Even for the greatest of 
holy ones, it is difficult to correct oneself of inveterate habits. 

The Arhat Gavampati had the detestable habit of spitting out his food 
and then re-swallowing it: in short, he ruminated!?. Nor surprising really 
since he had been an ox for five hundred existences. 

In Vaisali, a monkey met his death after having filled the Buddha’s bowl 
with honey. He was reborn into a brahman family and as in recompense 
for his good deed he had as much honey as he needed; he received the name 
Madhuvasistha, ‘Excellent-Honey’. As soon as age allowed he took up the 
robe and attained holiness?°. Nevertheless he retained his monkey habits 
and was often seen perched on walls and climbing trees”?. 


What is said here of the Sravakas also holds true of the Pratyekabuddhas. 
One of these, who had a long and active (or should one say passive ?) past as 
a courtesan, continued to make himself up like a coquette*?. 

All these facts speak well enough for themselves. The Sravakas and Praty- 
ekabuddhas, even though they may have destroyed the vices (Ksinasrava) and 
cut off the passions (klesa), still engage in bodily and vocal actions not in 
keeping with knowledge (na jnananuparivartin) and which seem to have 
arisen from passions. In reality, it is not truly a question of passions but of 
the impregnations of the passions (klesa-vasana). Passion is a vice to be 
placed among the evil dharmas (akusala-dharma) and which defiles the mind; 
impregnation is the involuntary result of past habits and does not involve res- 
ponsibility: it is morally neutral, or undefined (avyakrta). 

Here, in technical terms is the definition of it as proposed by the bhadan- 
ta Anantavarman, a commentator of the Mahavibhasa23: 
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Sravakanam yo hi yatklesacaritah purvam tasya tatkrtah kiayavakcesta- 
vikarahetusamarthyavisesas citte vasanety ucyate. avyakrtas cittaviseso va- 
saneti. 
— In every Srivaka who has already committed himself to a given passion, 
there is created by that passion a special potential, cause of a distortion in 
bodily and vocal behaviour: [this potential dwells] in the mind and is called 
impregnation. The impregnation is a special thought, [morally] undefined. 
The holy ones, victims of these vasana, can be compared to a prisoner 
long laden with chains and who, once freed, continues to have a hesitant 
step. Or again, to a baby’s swaddling clothes which have been soiled for a 
long time and which, even when cleaned, retain the smell of the stains? * 


The old canonical Scriptures of the Tripitaka were only concerned with 
the destruction of the passions (klesaprahana ) and recognised that this is the 
same amongall the Arhats, be they Sravakas, Pratyekabuddhas or Buddhas. 
However, on reading these texts, Buddhist interpreters must have noted that 
alongside the passions there were the impregnations of the passions (klesa- 
vasana) and that these latter subsisted, at least in part, in the Sravakas and 
Pratyekabuddhas. But what about the Buddhas ? Three questions arise: Have 
the Buddhas radically eliminated the vasana and, if so, by virtue of what 
quality and at what precise moment in their long career as future Buddhas 
(Bodhisattvas) ? 


I 


Two Early Buddhist sects, those of the Vibhajyavadins and the Mahasam- 
ghikas, were the first to assert that the Buddha had destroyed all the im- 
pregnations of the passions. As we shall see, they were greatly influenced by 
the ideas of the supranaturalists (lokottaravadin) and the docetists which 
deny the Buddha any historical validity: 


For the Vibhajyavadins and the Mahasdmghikas, the birth-body (janmakaya) of the 
Buddha is devoid of impurities (an@srava). Why do they bring this up ? Because they 
rely on the Sitra, and notably the Sittra (S III, p. 140; A II, p. 39) which says: ‘The 
Tathagata born in the world, grown up in the world, stands above the world and is not 
defiled by worldly dharmas’ (Tathagato loke jato loke samvaddho lokam abhibhuyya 
viharati anupalitto lokena). It is in relying on this text that they say that the birth-body 
of the Buddha is devoid of impurities. Again, these masters say: The Buddha has com- 
pletely and definitively destroyed all the passions (/klesa) and their impregnations (va- 
sana); how could this birth-body have any impurities25 ? 


The Mahayana adopted this theory asa dogma and returned to it repeatedly. 
I will confine myself here to a quotation from the Prajnaparamitasutras: 
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Between the various destructions of the passions (klesaprahana) there exists no differ- 
ences. However, the Tathagatas, Arhats and Samyaksambuddhas have completely and 
definitively cut, off all the passions and the sequence of their impregnations (v@sananu- 
samdhi). The Sravakas and Pratyekabuddhas have not as yet definitively cut off the 
sequence of the impregnations ... . These impregnations are not really passions. How- 
ever, the Sravakas and Pratyekabuddhas, even after having cut off the passions, still 
retain a small part of them: ‘semblances’ of craving(raga), hatred (dvesa) and confusion 
(moha) still function in their bodies (kaya), speech (vac) and minds (manas), and this is 
what is called the sequence of the impregnations. A mong foolish worldlings (balaprthag- 
jana), they provoke disagreeableness (anartha), while among Sravakas and Pratyeka- 
buddhas, they do not provoke it. All this sequence of impregnations the Buddhas do 
not have at all2®, 


The Vikurvananirdega considers the destruction of the impregnations as an 
exclusive attribute of the Buddha (avenika buddhadharma?’). Buddhist 
scholasticism has drawn up various lists of these exclusive attributes. The 
two main ones are that of the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasikas”® and that proposed 
jointly by the Mahasamhgikas and the Mahayanists7? . It is evidently to the 
latter that the Vikurvananirdesa refers here, for it says that every bodily, 
vocal or mental action of the Tathagata is preceded by knowledge (jnana- 
purvamgama) and accompanies knowledge (jnananuparivartin), which pre- 
supposes a total absence of passions and traces of passions. 

This privilege of the Buddha’s is not purely theoretical but is translated 
into facts. The Upadesa has determined a whole series of them*”: 

In the course of his last life, Sakyamuni came up against the wickedness 
of men and the rigours of nature. The brahman Bharadvaja, rightly nick- 
named the Insultor (akrosaka), showered him with unjustified reproaches®!. 
The brahman woman Cifica attached a wooden bowl to her stomach, feig- 
ning pregnancy, and accused the Buddha of getting her with child>?. Certain 
heretics held the Buddha responsible for the murder of the brahmacarini 
Sundari? >. At Alavi, in midwinter when a cold wind was blowing, the Bud- 
dha, poorly protected by his monks’ robes, was compelled to spend the night 
in the open on a thin layer of leaves*>*. Having been invited to Veranja by 
the brahman Agnidatta, the Buddha, on his arrival there, found all doors 
closed and, for three months, had to survive on a few barley coms given to 
him by some kindly horse dealers?>. Seeking alms in Sala, he had to return 
with an empty bowl (dhautena patrena) because, on the orders of the local 
king, all the inhabitants had closed their doors to him?°. In Rajagrha his 
cousin Devadatta, who had hoped to succeed him as head of the Communi- 
ty, plotted several attempts on his life: he tried to crush him with a rock, 
and a splinter of stone injured the Buddha on the toes*’” ; Devadatta set on 
him the drunken elephant Nalagiri (or Dhanapala) and only the kindliness 
of the Buddha was able to calm it?®. 
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The Buddha endured all these ordeals without inwardly feeling or out- 
wardly showing the slightest fear or resentment. His calm in such unpleasant 
circumstances was only equalled by his total imperturbability in the face of 
happier events that came his way. He remained impassive when the brahman 
Bharadvaja, having had second thoughts, addressed him with five hundred 
words of praise; when the gods greeted his sermon at Banaras with cries of 
admiration?? ; when, in the Trayastrimsa heaven, he sat for three months on 
padded rock (kambalasila) which served as a throne for Indra*®; when, in 
Sravasti, his meeting with the heretical teachers culminated in total triumph 
and a dazzling miracle*!; and finally, when, on many occasions, gods and 
men competed in showering him with praises and offerings. | 

In happiness as in sorrow, the Buddha remains unperturbed. Just as gold 
from the river Jambt’ does not change when it is beaten and melted, so the 
Buddha endures criticism, mockery and slander without the slightest reac- 
tion. This is why, concludes the Upadesa, we know that for him all the resi- 
due of passions (klesavasana) is destroyed without any remainder*?. 

However, on reading the texts, certain gloomy souls thought they had 
detected in the gestures or words of the Buddha traces of craving, hatred or 
confusion. Here, the Mahavibhasa*? takes it upon itself to reassure them. 

When the five hundred bhiksus who had followed Devadatta in his schism 
were returned to the fold by Sariputra and Maudgalyayana, they wondered, 
not without anguish, if they were still considered to be monks and if they 
had-not lost ‘the items of good behaviour’ /sila)**. The Buddha received 
them warmly and said to them: “Be welcome, O bhiksus, you are indeed still 
pravrajita and you still possess the Sila ”45  Over-affectionate words, one 
might say, bordering on raga. Indeed not! Had the Buddha not welcomed 
them, the bhiksus, overcome with shame, would have ‘spat blood’ and died. 

The Buddha had some harsh words: he often treats his monks as “con- 
fused people’ (mohapurusa)*®; according to him, the young brahman Am- 
bastha who lays claim to noble lineage is but the ’son of a slave’ of the 
Sakyas (dasiputrah Sakyanam)*7, and Devadatta is a ‘fool’ (miidha), a 
‘corpse’ (Sava), a ‘lickspittle’ (khetasika}*®. But if the Buddha utters harsh 
words, he intends no harm. He is a loving father who instructs his sons and if 
he rebukes them, it is only to set them right. Generally, bhiksus, having 
been severely reprimanded, would return to the right path. Ambastha, his 
pride having been confounded, was reborn among the gods and discovered 
the four Noble Truths: his teacher, the brahman Puskarasarin, on being 
instructed by the Buddha, obtained the fruit of srotaapanna*? . Only Deva- 
datta persisted in his evil ways, but the Teacher, in treating him as a ‘lick- 
spittle’ had spoken truly for, according to certain sources at least, Devadatta 
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had really swallowed the saliva of Prince Ajatasatru°’. Now, a word of truth 
is never an insult. 

Equally, the Buddha cannot be accused of pride or boastfulness when he 
solemnly declares: “I am the Buddha, Arhat, Samyaksambuddha, endowed 
with the ten powers (bala), possessed of the four kinds of self-confidence 
(vaisaradya), etc.”>! He is simply trying to have his qualities acknowledged 
by those who are unaware of them so that they can take their refuge in him 
and pursue perfect conduct (pratipatti). 

Finally, the Buddha asked a great many questions: he asked a great king 
where he came from; he inquired about the weather and the rain from Anan- 
da and wanted to know where the loud cries in the monastery garden origi- 
nated>*. Can he reasonably be suspected ofignorance and confusion (moha)}? 
No, because as the Vinayas repeat it endlessly: “Truthfinders (sometimes) 
ask knowing, and knowing (sometimes) do not ask; they ask, knowing the 
right time (to ask), and they do not ask, knowing the right time (when not 
to ask). Truthfinders ask about what belongs to the goal, not about what 
does not belong to the goal. There is bridgebreaking for Truthfinders in 
whatever does not belong to the goal. Awakened ones question monks con- 
cerning two matters: ‘Shall we teach dhamma?’ or ‘Shall we lay down a rule 
of training for disciples?’ >>. 

Thus, when the Buddha uttered harsh words which seemed impassioned, 
it was always for the welfare and happiness of beings. In him wisdom (pra- 
jna) is backed up by great compassion (mahakaruna). This compassion is not 
mere sentimentality, for among the Buddhas and great Bodhisattvas, it is a 
compassion which is devoid of object (analambana) and is detached from 
beings and things” *. 


Il 


How can it be explained that the Buddhas are the only ones to have elimina- 
ted the klesavasana while the Sravakas and Pratyekabuddhas still retain 
them? The wisdom (prajna@) of the Buddhas, the power of their knowledge 
(jnanabala), surpasses in efficacy that of the other two. It is an unequalled 
enlightenment, right and perfect (anuttara samyaksambodhi) which goes far 
beyond the bodhi of the Sravakas and Pratyekabuddhas. The two latter are 
comparable to an ordinary fire, unable to burn its fuel without leaving 
traces of ash and charcoal. The wisdom of the Buddhas is like the cosmic 
fire which, at the end of time, consumes the triple world, sparing nothing>>. 

This is understandable, for the Sravakas and Pratyekabuddhas have only 
accumulated the virtues (guna) and knowledges (jnana) for one, two or 
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three generations at the most, while the Buddhas, throughout innumerable 
and incalculable periods (asamkhyeyakalpa) have widely cultivated the 
knowledges and virtues and have long since been impregnated (vasita) by 
the perfume of the good dharmas. This prolonged practice has not only de- 
stroyed the passions (klesa), it has melted away all trace of them*® 

Certain texts, like the Upisakasilasiitra>” , have determined the differ- 
ences between the bodhi of the Sravakas and Pratyekabuddhas and the anut- 
tara samyaksambodhi of the Buddhas. 


A. Sravakas attain bodhi by listening, Pratyekabuddhas by reflecting, and 
they only understand a portion of the truth; Buddhas understand all things, 
without a teacher, without listening, without meditating, through the effect 
of their own practices. 


B. Sravakas and Pratyekabuddhas only know the general characteristics 
(samanyalaksana) of things — impermanence (anityata), suffering (duhkha) 
and impersonality (anatman) —; the Buddhas know their particular charac- 
teristics (svalaksana), and they alone are truly omniscient. 


C. Sravakas and Pratyekabuddhas know the four Noble Truths (aryasatya), 
but not the causes and conditions which govern the dependent co-production 
(pratityasamutpada), Comparing the waters of the Ganges to the stream of 
the pratityasamutpada, the Sravaka is like the hare that swims across the river 
without realising its depth; the Pratyekabuddha is like the horse that realises 
it at the moments it touches the bottom; the Buddha is like the elephant 
that comprehends all its depth. 


D. Sravakas and Pratyekabuddhas have cut off the passions (kleSa), but not 
their impregnations (vasana); the Buddhas have pulled up everything right 
down to the root. 


Ill 


What remains now is to find out at what moment in his long career, the 
Buddha definitively severs the impregnations of his passions. Ancient Bud- 
dhism has no answer to this question, since it concentrated its attention on 
the destruction of the passions and did not look into the importance of the 
impregnations. The latter, more subtle and tenacious than the passions, 
should logically be destroyed last of all. The oldest accounts devoted to the 
enlightenment of Sakyamuni®® claim that he won sambodhi at Bodh Gaya 
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during the third watch of the night and that it was at that precise moment 
that he was ‘freed of vices’ (Ksinasrava) and found deliverance (vimukti). 
The destruction of the impregnations (vasanaprahana) could but have ac- 
companied or followed this deliverance; it could not have preceded it. 

The minute by minute accounting of that night at Bodh Gaya by the Sar- 
vastivadin masters reaches the same conclusion. When Sakyamuni sat under 
the Bodhi tree, he was still a worldling (prthagjana), but a worldling who, 
through purely mundane meditation, was already detached from all the 
passions connected with the triple world, except for the nine categories of 
the passions of the bhavagra, that is, the superior sphere of existence. 

From there, in order to reach enlightenment, he had to tread a two-fold 
path: a path of vision (darsanamarga) and a path of meditation (bhavana- 
marga ), The first, in sixteen thought-moments (cittaksana), led him to the 
understanding of the sixteen aspects of the Noble Truths and freed him 
from those passions which required destruction by vision (darsanaheya 
klesa). The effect of the second was to free him from the nine categories of 
innate (sahaja) passions connected with the bhavagra: he obtained this result 
by applying to each one of them a thought of abandonment (prahanamarga) 
and a thought of deliverance (vimuktimarga), i.e. eighteen thoughts. The 
seventeenth thought, known by the name of vajropamasamadhi ‘Diamond- 
like Concentration’ cut off in him the last category of the passions and the 
eighteenth thought gave him possession of this very destruction. 

Sixteen thoughts of a clear understanding (abhisamaya) of the Truths, 
plus eighteen thoughts of pure meditation (bhavana) add up in all to thirty- 
four thoughts needed for the realisation of the achieving of enlightenment. 
This is the figure given by the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasikas>? who, however, 
remain silent on the question of the destruction of the impregnations. 

The Mahayanists proposed to find a place for it and hoped to situate it at 
a precise moment of the Bodhisattva’s career. As they conceive it, this career 
consists of three moments of capital importance. 


A. Bodhicittotpada or production of the Thought of Enlightenment. The 
Bodhisattva undertakes the resolve to reach one day the supreme and perfect 
enlightenment of the Buddhas so as to devote himself to the welfare and 
happiness of all beings. This vow commits him to the Bodhissattva’s carreer 
spread over ten bhumi, ‘grounds’ or ‘stages’. During the course of the first 
six of these, the future Buddha practises ever more intensely the six perfec- 
tions (paramita) of his state: giving, etc. 


B. Obtaining of the anutpattikadharmaksanti, or certainty of the non-arising 
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of dharmas (and consequently, their non-extinction). Long since in prepara- 
tion, this certainty regarding universal emptiness is definitively acquired 
(pratilabdha) in the eighth bhumi, the acala, ‘Immovable’. The Bodhisattva, 
a prediction (vyakarana) bestowed on him by the Buddhas, is predetermined 
(niyata) as to his future Buddhahood. He aims towards this state without 
any possibility of turning back (avaivartika) and, in some ways, mechanical- 
ly. Consequently, henceforth his activity takes place spontaneously, without 
action or effort, for his mind is no longer distracted by ideas and notions. 


C. Access to anuttara samyaksambodhi, to the supreme and perfect enlight- 
enment of the Buddhas. This takes place in the tenth bhumi, the dharma- 
megha, ‘Cloud of the Law’, the stage of consecration in omniscience (sarva- 
Jnajnanabhisekabhumi). 


Where, in this context, do the destruction of passions (klesaprahana) and 
the destruction of impregnations (klesavasanaprahana) fit in? Are they 
simultaneous or consecutive? 

This question gave rise to controversy, but the Paricavimsatisahasrika Pra- 
jnaparamita, as it appears in the Chinese version by Kumarajiva (T 223, ch. 
6), gives a precise answer: 


Twenty dharmas should be perfectly fulfilled by the Bodhisattva who is in the seventh 
stage, particularly (No. 15) the overturning of the passions (klesavivarta). — So what 
then for a Bodhisattva is this overturning of passions? It is the destruction of all the 
passions (sarvaklesaprahana)®°, 


The Bodhisattva who has perfectly fulfilled the knowledge of all the aspects (sarvaka- 
rajfiana) and who has destroyed all the impregnations of the passions (sarvaklesavasana) 
is a Bodhisattva Mahasattva who is to be found in the tenth stage and should be quite 
simply taken for a Buddha®!. | 


We note only that a Bodhisattva should perfectly fulfil the destruction of 
the passions in the seventh stage; he does not in fact command this until his 
entry in the eighth, the main endowment of which is the certainty of the 
non-arising of dharmas (anutpattikadharmaksanti). Klesaprahana and ksanti 
thus coincide in timing. 

This being so, we can but concur with the commentary of the Upadesa 
on the passage which concerns us here: 
In truth, when a Bodhisattva obtains the certainty of the non-arising of dharmas, his 
passions (klesa) are already destroyed, but their impregnations (vasan@) are not yet 
eliminated. It is because of these impregnations that he undertakes further [rebirths] . 
Acquiring a body born of the fundamental element (dharmadhatujakaya), he can trans- 
form himself at will. Through goodwill (maitri) and compassion (Karuna) for beings, 


and also to fulfil his previous vows (puirvapranidhana), he returns to this world in order 
to perfect and acquire yet more Buddha attributes. The tenth stage having been com- 
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pleted, he sits on the place of enlightenment (bodhimanda) and, through the power of 
his unobstructed liberation (asangavimoksa), he attains omniscience (sarvajhata), know- 
ledge of all the aspects (sarvakarajhata) and destroys the impregnations of the pas- 
sions®2, 


No-one will be surprised at the developing and enriching of the Buddhist 
doctrine which occurred in the course of time. All this is the result of a long 
labour of reflection and meditation, undertaken from age to age by the dis- 
ciples of Sakyamuni. It would not be fair to consider them as innovators: 
they took constant care not to assert anything which had no justification, 
direct or indirect, in the ancient canonical Scriptures. The preceding pages 
have attempted to demonstrate this. I take the liberty of dedicating them to 
Miss I.B. Horner, whose illustrious works and talents as an organiser have 
led her to the presidency of the Pali Text Society. It is thanks to her that 
this learned institution today enjoys an unprecedented success. Like Ananda 
and Upali twenty-five centuries ago, Miss Horner is, in our own time, the 
most authorised guardian of the Buddhist Doctrine and Discipline (dhamma- 
vinaya). 


Louvain 


NOTES 


* I am greatly indebted to Mrs Sara Boin, who has been kind enough to provide the 
English version of this article. 


References to the Pali texts conform to the abbreviations suggested by the Pali Text 
Society in the Pali-English Dictionary (ed. by T.W. Rhys Davids and W. Stede), Chip- 
stead 1925. 

Editions and works mentioned frequently in this article are quoted in abbreviated 
form as follows: 

Horner, Discipline = 1.B. Horner, The Book of the Discipline, 6 vols., (Sacred 
Books of the Buddhists, No. 10, 11, 13, 14, 20, 25), London 1938-66. 

Kosabhasya = P. Pradhan (ed.), Abhidharmakosabhasya of Vasubandhu (Tibetan 
Sanskrit Works Series, vol. VIII), Patna 1967. 

T = J. Takakusu and K. Watanabe (eds.), Taish6 Shinshii Daiz6ky6, 55 vols., Tokyo 
1924-29. y 

Traité = E. Lamotte (tr.), Le T raité de la Grande Vertu de Sagesse de Nagarjuna: 
tome I et II (Bibliotheque du Muséon, No. 18), Louvain 1944-49; tome III (Publica- 
tions de l’Institut Orientaliste de Louvain, No. 2), Louvain 1970. 

Upadesa = Mahaprajfaparamitopadesa, T 1509. 


1 KoSsabhiasya, p. 277. 

2 Vin. Il, p. 239:A IV, p. 203; Ud., p. 56. 
3 SIV, pp. 251, 261. 

4 SV, p. 8. 

> SIV, p. 252. 

6 S Ill, p. 160. 
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7§ V, p. 8. 

8 Kosabhasya, p. 368. 

9 According to the Sanskrit formula: Ksin@ me jatir usitam brahmacaryam krtam kara- 

niyam naparam asmad bhavam iti prajanami: cf. LS. Speyer (ed.), Avadanasataka, Il, 

St. Petersburg 1909, p. 170; E. Waldschmidt (ed.), Catusparisatsiitra, 11, Berlin 1957, 

p. 170.— The Pali phraseology differs: cf. Vin. I, p. 14: Khina jati vusitam brahmacari- 

yam katam karaniyam naparamiit thattaya‘ti pajanati, translated by Miss Horner, Dis- 

cipline, IV, p. 21: He knows: Destroyed is birth, lived is the Brahma-faring, done is 
what was to be done, there is no more of being such or such. 

10 MII, p. 129;A II, p. 34;S V, p. 410: Ettha kho nesaham na kifici nanakaranam 

vadami, yad idam vimuttiya vimuttim. 

11 All Buddhist philosophers, whether they accept or reject the oneness of the Triple 
Vehicle, recognise that the conscious suppression (pratisamkhyanirodha) of the klesa is 
identical in all the holy ones: cf. Maha@vibhasa, T 1545, chuan 31, p. 162 b-c: Samaya- 

bhedoparacanacakra of Vasumitra, thesis 37 of the Sarvastivadins and 22 of the Mahisa- 

sakas, tr. J. Masuda: ‘Origin and Doctrines of Early Indian Buddhist Schools’, in Asig 
Major 2 (1925) 49, 62; S. Lévi (ed.), Mahayanasiitralamkara, I, Paris 1907, p. 68; E. 

Lamotte (tr.), Mahi yanasamgraha: La Somme du Grand Véhicule d’Asanga, II, Louvain 
1939, pp. 326-328; Buddhabhiimisostra, T 1530, ch. 5, p. 312 b 7-15. 

12 Vin. of the Mahisasakas, T 1421, ch. 26, pp. 173 ¢; ch. 27, pp. 179 b-c; Vin of the 
Sarvastivadins, T 1435, ch. 61, p. 463 c- 464 a; Mahavibhasa, T 1545, ch. 16, p. 77 b 1- 
2; Upadesa, T 1509, ch. 2, pp. 70 c-71 a; ch. 26, p. 247 ¢ 17-18; ch. 27, p. 260 c 12-16. 
— Other references in Traité, I, pp. 118-121; III, p. 1632. 

13 Mahiyanasamgrahopanibandhana, T 1598, ch. 9, p. 442 a 26-28. 

14 Regarding Mahakasyapa’s ill-will during the ifirst council, see J. Przyluski, Le Con- 

cile de Rajagrha, Paris 1926. Mahakasyapa heaps up reproaches against Ananda (pp. 12- 
15, 47-51, 62, 64, 97, 120, 182-186); he humiliates him (pp. 275-276); he expels him 
(pp. 12, 16, 62, 97). 

15 Upadesa, T 1509, ch. 42, pp. 367 c 29-368 a 3. 

16 Ud. p. 21-24; JI, pp. 92-94; AA I, pp. 315-318; DhA I, pp. 96-105; E.H. Johnston 
(ed. “and tr. ), Saundaranandacarita of Asvaghosa, London 1928-32. — Other references 
in Traité, I, p. 118, footnote. 

17 Upadesa, T 1509, ch. 27, p. 260 ¢ 10-12. 

18 Ud. pp. 28-29; UdA pp. 192-195;AA I, pp. 276-278; DhA IV, pp. 181-182; Vin. of 
the Mahasamghikas, T 1425, ch. 30, p. 467 c; Mahavibhasa. T 1545, ch. 16, pp. 77 a 29- 
b 1; Upadega, T 1509, ch. 2, p. 71 a; ch. 26, p. 251 b 4-5; ch. 27, p. 260 c 19-20; ch. 

84, p. 649 c 14-17. 

19 Fo pao en ching, T 156, ch. 6, p. 155¢ 14; Sarvastivadavinayavibhasa, T 1440, ch. 

1, p. 504 c 4-5; Mahavibhasi, T 1545, ch. 16, p. 77 b 2-3; Upadesa, T 1509, ch. 26, p. 

251 b 1-2; ch. 38, p. 3374 4-6. 

20 The offering by the monkey which took place in Vaisali caused the town to become 
a celebrated place of pilgrimage. The episode, quite unknown in the Pali Canon, never- 
theless occupies a special place in Buddhist art. and literature. See the references in 
Traité, III, pp. 1659-60, footnote. 

21 Fo pao en ching, T 156, ch. 6, p. 155 c 16-17; Sarvastivadavinayavibhasa, T 1440, 
ch. 1, p. 504 ¢ 6-7; Upadesa, T 1509, ch. 26, p. 251 b 3-4; ch. 27, p. 260 c 20-22; ch. 

38, p. 337 a 6-8; ch. 84, p. 649 c 10-13. 

22 Mahayanasamgrahopanibandhana, T 1598, ch. 9, p. 442 a 27-28. 

23 Quoted in U. Wogihara (ed.), Abhidharmakogavyakhya, Toky5d 1932-36, p. 647. 

24 Upadesa, T. 1509, ch. 27, p. 260 c 5-8. 

25 Mahavibhasa, T 1545, ch. 173, p. 871 c¢ 2-7. Cf. ibidem, ch. 44, p. 229 a 17-20; ch. 
716, pp. 391 ¢c 27-392 a 3. 

26 Mahaprajfaparamitasiitra, T VI, No. 220, ch. 363, p. 872 a 7-19; T VII, No. 220, 

ch. 525, p. 695 6 27-c 11. 
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27 Vikurvananirdesa, T 272, ch. 9, p. 358 b 7-8. 

28 For example see Samyuktabhidharmasara, T 1552, ch. 6, p. 922¢ 15-17; Mahavi- 

bhasa,T 1545,ch. 17, p. 85 a 26-27; ch, 120, p. 624 a 14-15; KoSabhasya, p. 411. 

29 Among other sources, we quote E. Senart (ed.), Maha@vastu, I Paris 1882, p. 160, 1, 

8-16; N. Dutt (ed.), Paficavimsatisahasrika Prajnaparamita, London 1934, pp. 211, 1. 

17-212, 1.7. 

30 Upadesa, T 1509, ch. 27, pp. 260 c 27-261 a@ 22. 

31 SI, pp. 161-163; SA I, p. 229; Upadesa, T 1509, ch. 27, pp. 260 ¢ 27-261 a 1; 

ch. 84, p. 649 c 18-22. 

32 DhA Ill, pp. 178-183 (E.W. Burlingame (tr.), Buddhist Legends, Cambridge, Mass., 

1921, Ill, pp. 19-23); J II, p. 298; IV, pp. 187-189; UdA pp. 263-264. — Other refer- 

ences in Traité, 1, p. 123, footnote. 

33 Ud. pp. 43-45; J Il, pp. 415-417; DhA Ill, pp. 474-478 (Burlingame, Buddhist 

Legends, Ill, pp. 189-191); UdA pp. 256-262. — Other references in Traité, 1, p. 507. 

34 Al, pp. 136-138. 

35 Vin. Ill, pp. 1-11 (Horner, Discipline, I, p. 1-21); DhA Il, pp. 153-157 (Burlingame, 

Buddhist Legends, Il, pp. 193-194); Vin. of the Milasarvastivadins (Gilgit Manuscripts), 

ed. N. Dutt, III, part 1, pp. 24-48. — Other references in Traité, I, p. 124, footnote. 

— 36 § I, pp. 113-114; DAA III, pp. 257-258 (Burlingame, Buddhist Legends, Ill, pp. 72- 
73). — Other references in Traite, 1, p. 457. 

37 Vin. II, pp. 193 (Horner, Discipline, V, p. 271). — Other references in Traite’ I, p. 

508, footnote. 

38 Vin. Il, pp. 194-196 (Horner, Discipline, V, pp. 272-274); J V, pp. 335-337; Vin. 

of the Milasarvastivadins (Gilgit Manuscripts), III, part 4, p. 238, 1. 16-18; Mahavibha- 

sa, T 1545, ch. 83, p. 429 a 12-b2. 

39 Vin. 1, pp. 11-12; Catusparisatsiitra, pp. 154-156; Mahavastu, Ill, pp. 334-335; 

S. Lefmann (ed.), Lalitavistara, Halle 1902, p. 401. 

40 Avadanasataka, Il, p. 89;DhA Il, p. 217. 

41 This refers to the great miracle at Sravasti. See references in Traité, I, pp. 531-532, 

footnote. 

42 Upadesa, T 1509, ch. 27, p. 261 a 22-26. 

43 Mahavibhasa, T 1545, ch. 16, p. 77 b 4-c 9. 

44 Vin. II, pp. 200-201 (Horner, Discipline, V, pp. 281-282). 

45 This detail does not appear in the Pali Vinaya. 

46 Vin. I, pp. 45,58, 60, 78, 154, 159-160, 189, 218, 301, 305. 

47 DI, p. 93. 

48 Vin, Il, p. 188. 

49 DI, p. 110. | 

50 Subject dealt with in my article: ‘Le Buddha insulta-t-il Devadatta?’ in BSOAS, 

XXXII (1970), pp. 107-115. 

51 Vin. I, p. 9. 

52 MI, p. 456. 

53 Vin. 1, pp. 59, 158, 210, etc. The translation of this formula is taken from Miss 

I.B. Horner, Discipline, IV, p. 77, etc. 

54 Aksayamatinirdesasiitra, T 403, ch. 4, p. 599a@ 13-17. The original Sanskrit text is 

reproduced in the Siksasamuccaya, ed. C. Bendall, St. Petersburg 1902, p. 212, 1. 12-14. 

55 Mahavibhasa, T 1545, ch. 16, p. 77 c 5-8; Upadega, T 1509, ch. 2, p. 70 ¢ 4-8; ch. 

27, p. 260 ¢ 23-27. 

56 Upadesa, T 1509, ch. 27, p. 261 a 29-b 3. 

57 UpasakaSilasiitra, T 1488, ch. 1, p. 1038. Passage pointed out and translated in the 

Hobogirin, Dictionnaire encyclopédique du bouddhisme, Tokys 1929, p. 87. 

58 Cf. E. Waldschmidt, ‘Die Erleuchtung des Buddha’, in Festschrift Krause, 1960, pp. 

214-229. 
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59 Mahavibhasa, T 1545, ch. 153, p. 780 b 29-c 6; ch. 182, p. 913 c 21-22; KoSe- 
bhasya, p. 71. 

60 PaftcavimSatisahasrika, T 223, ch. 6, p. 257 b 16-17, and 259 a 25. This passage can 
be reconstructed in Sanskrit as follows: Tena bodhisattvena mahasattvena vimsatir eva 
dharmah saptamyam bhiimau sthitena pariptirayitavyah. katame vimsatih. yad uta .. 
klesavivartah . .. tatra katamo bodhisattvasya mahasattvasya kleSavivartah, yat sarva- 
klesaprahiinam. 

61 PaftcavimsSatisahasrika, T 223, ch. 6, p. 259 c 8-10. This passage can be reconstruc- 
ted in Sanskrit as follows: Yada bodhisattvasya mahasattvasya sarvakarajnata paripiirna 
 bhavati sarvakleSavasanaprahanam ca bhavati. evam khalu bodhisattvo mahasattvo dasa- 
myam bhiimau sthitas tathagata eva veditavyah. 

62 Upadesa, T 1509, ch. 27, p. 261 c 22-28. 


